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in the neighborhood who happens to be such a necessity because she is 
a baby catcher, or of some child that has " gardens on the brains/' you 
must be able to fathom all these mysteries. Don't expect to accomplish 
too much. Not long since I heard an executive say that a nurse should 
be able to give the proper care to a hundred cases of tuberculosis through- 
out a county, no matter how great the distance. It was very evident 
this same executive had never given baths or done the many things which 
a nurse from necessity must do, or this demand would not have been 
made upon the women of the field; for in the county just covered, in 
reaching the various schools alone some four hundred miles have been 
covered and you must not expect too much or you will be disappointed. 
As a summary of the whole, first, don't quarrel with your town or 
county, don't criticize your public officials, don't take refusals to help 
as being personal affronts. Don't remember past refusals or past diffi- 
culties, don't worry, and don't fail to ask the same people the next time 
you need help. Don't get excited, don't allow your feelings to be har- 
rowed by suffering or need in any direction, don't think that nothing 
can be done. Get ready before you start, don't fail to stop and look and 
listen before you do the next thing. Don't take up any work unless you 
feel that you can do it and make it a go. Don't allow yourself to be 
a martyr for a failure. Don't fail to do the little things in a big, compre- 
hensive, far-reaching fashion. Don't allow discussions in meetings of 
work that can't be done, or people who won't help, or officials who refuse 
to take your advice. Make suggestions but reserve your judgment. 



LEAVES FROM A PATIENT'S NOTEBOOK 

By FOREIGNER 

It is bad enough to be sick in one's own country, in one's own home, 
with one's own people in devoted attendance, but, to be ill in a foreign 
land, in strange, busy hospitals, with new faces everywhere, is an experi- 
ence of which the " half has not been told." Some blessings, however, 
remained to me in this, my lot : first, our common English tongue, and 
second, the forms of the " Angels of Light," and those who meant to be 
" Angek," but just failed of the steady flame that sheds light. 

Some weeks after my husband and I arrived on the west coast, there 
happened to me that which left me a physical wreck, with several opera- 
tions inevitable. Before the operations she arrived. I remember dis- 
tinctly the morning she came, because of that lovely California day, 
which made me think of the sunny Southland I had left, and of mother, 
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and all the rest at home, and how strange it was to feel such an utterly 
paralyzed woman, when yesterday I was a healthy, blooming girl. She 
came in quickly and quietly, for I was alone. My " practical " nurse 
had lost her nerve and refused to go on with the case, and I raised my 
head upon my elbow to see the girl who had my life in charge for the 
pain-ridden weeks ahead. She was a short sturdy girl with masses of red 
hair, a soft clean skin, and very white teeth. She wore, also, an immacu- 
late white uniform, which gave me a sense of security and comfort. 
Then my new nurse smiled at me, a bright, reassuring smile, that made 
me sink back upon my pillow with a feeling of satisfied trust. Of the 
agonizing five weeks that followed, one persistent thought will stay with 
me always — the thought of my nurse's faithfulness. I tried so hard, it 
seemed to me in my weak state, to take care of my nurse, and would not 
call her till pain made it impossible to do without attention; but this 
girl anticipated every agony, and the calm, steady determination to do 
her best to alleviate my sufferings made my faith in her ability and 
heart grow until I was as dependent upon her as a baby upon its mother's 
care. As I grew worse, however, it became necessary for some one to 

relieve Miss at night, so my second experience with an American 

nurse came in the form of a girl of German parentage — a girl with a 
fine figure and skilful, tender fingers. Some parts of my body were 
almost unrecognizable in their swollen condition, and I could not bear 
them to be touched, but as the catheter had to be used and other treat- 
ments given, my night nurse's light and skilful touches were sources of 
amazed gratitude to me. Often when waiting for the pain of contact, 
her smiling assurance that it was all over filled me with admiration for 
the deft fingers that had worked the miracle. But while caring for the 
sick bodies of her patients, this exceptionally bright girl neglected the 
wonderful mechanism of her own. She ought, with her fine form, to 
have been a very attractive woman, but her unhealthy skin made me 
wonder the cause, and one day in my convalescence she told me how 
troubled she was with constipation, and acknowledged her neglect to 
take measures to remedy the condition. Such a failure filled me with 
surprise and pity, for the thought of her bright brain, combined with 
those dextrous fingers, made me know of what value she was in her 
calling, and I reasoned that if she could be so in imperfect health she 
could double that worth if her body were as wholesome as Ood intended. 
All her belongings bore a sweet-sounding, fanciful name, which I 
accepted as her own. Indeed, she told me it was her name. Months 
later a mutual friend spoke of her to me with an accent on the surname 
that altered the sound entirely, and not as its owner, evidently wished. 
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" You mean Miss Lynette ? " I said hesitatingly. 

" Lynette nonsense ! " the candid friend laughed. " Her name is 
plain Matilda ." 

So in the bright brain were fanciful dreams of dainty heroines that 
Lynette of whom Tennyson sang: 

" A damsel of high lineage, and a brow 
May blossom, and a cheek of apple blossom, 
Hawk eyes ; and lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower." 

With my first operation came the introduction to my third American 
nurse and my first to an American hospital. In my four experiences of 
American hospitals, with the good care and skilful treatment I received 
well in mind, there was one defect that seemed unnecessary and easily 
remedied. I refer to the noise permitted — the loud talking, the unre- 
strained laughter, and the heavy footsteps of visitors. I grew to dread 
visiting hours because of their incessant noise. Surely notices request- 
ing quietness would alter this condition, for people are usually eager 
to comply with any request for the comfort of the sick. 

Banging doors were a source of disturbance, and on one occasion in 
a hospital accommodating about two" hundred patients, a nurses' party 
was held, the breaking-up of which took place after 11 p.m., leaving at 
least one sick woman restless and unsettled for a long, wakeful night. 
My only thought is that the party could have been held in a private 
house or small hall, for I realize that no people need recreation more 
than nurses and members of the medical profession. 

My third nurse was a superbly healthy and wholesome girl in appear- 
ance, and I knew as soon as I saw her that she had a kind heart. How 
nervous I was over the examination by the two surgeons ! But when my 
new nurse gently took my hand and reassuringly patted it, I felt my 
courage return, for the little action said plainly to me : " I'll look after 
you; I know my business and will help you." And she did — when she 
wasn't away visiting with her sister nurses. The hospital happened to 
be the one from which Miss — — had graduated, and, as she explained 
to me, " It was like coming back home " for her to be there. She was 
engaged to be married to one of the visiting doctors and spent her 
unoccupied time hemming tablecloths and napkins. Quite a restful 
occupation as far as its effect upon me went, but my enthusiastic bride- 
to-be would run off to get opinions on how some particular corner should 
be fixed, and several hours would elapse before she would reappear. So 
I did not get time to more than make the acquaintance of my third 
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nurse, for even at night she slept so soundly and snored so determinedly 
that I would finally give up my weak and generally ineffectual attempts 
to arouse her. But once awake my nurse was willing, patient, and 
anxious to do anything to make me comfortable. So the kindness, mixed 
with a little thoughtlessness, made me forget much of the latter, and 
in my' mind stays the reassuring action, that helped me to take courage. 

For the next operation I did not have a special nurse. Funds were 
getting low, and it was thought that I could get along without one. One 
night I wanted some buttermilk or something that would take away the 
sinking sensation one experiences on a milk and soup diet, but the 
nurse on duty was unusually busy. Her soft shoes seemed to run up 
and down that corridor all night long. I rang once, but my bell re- 
mained unanswered. So the weary hours dragged on and 6 a.m. came. 
Eound the door came the nurse's face. " Did you have any nourishment 
last night ? " The tone was short and sharp. " You were too busy," my 
voice apologetically said. " Well, if you won't ask, you must go with- 
out," and away she whisked. Of course a few briny drops rolled onto 
my pillow. I knew she was tired and so was I. 

One of the day nurses in that big institution was a gentle little Sister 
of Mercy. Just a girl, apparently, and with a heart of fun that belied 
the solemn appearance of her dark draperies. It was a jest between us 
that I was an infant in her care, and my husband never failed to be 
spoken of as " your father," by the little Sister. 

Good words must be written of my last nurse, the one who left me 
on the road to recovery after the fourth, and, we hope, final operation. 
A girl without striking personality, but quiet, gentle, helpful, and faith- 
ful. The last attribute is the best of all. Money does not pay for such 
service. 



REPORT ON PRELIMINARY TRAINING * 

By MISS VAN LANSCHOT HUBRECHT 
Secretary of the Committee 

At the International Congress of Nurses held in London, July, 1909, 
Mrs. Hampton Robb read a paper on " The International Educational 
Standard for Nurses." She said among other things: 

" While attending a special meeting of the International Council in 

* Bead at the International Council of Nurses, Cologne, Germany, August, 
1912. 



